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USES Placements of Handicapped 
at 5-Year High 


Tue public employment service filled 31,825 jobs 
with handicapped workers in October 1955, the month 
in which National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week was observed. This was the highest 
monthly record for placements of handicapped 
workers since October 1950. 

Of the 31,825 jobs in which handicapped workers 
were placed last October, 12,979 were filled by dis- 
abled veterans who are accorded preference in referral 
to jobs at all local employment offices. 

Intensive job promotional campaigns conducted by 
public and private organizations during NEPH Week 
are credited with the increased placement of handi- 
capped workers in October. 

The observance of a special week for handicapped 
workers each year undoubtedly has helped to improve 
the overall job outlook for such workers. The rapid 
expansion in employment last year also provided job 
opportunities for disabled veterans and all handi- 
capped job seekers. 

Reports from State employment security agencies 
show placements of handicapped workers increased 
steadily throughout 1955. During the first 10 months 
of the year, the local offices made nearly 219,000 
handicapped job placements as compared with 157,100 
for the first 10 months of 1954. 

Recent expansion in the placement and counseling 
services available to handicapped workers at local 
offices should contribute to further gains for these 
workers. This expansion was made possible by the 
1954 Vocational Rehabilitation amendments which 
provided for the rehabilitation of larger numbers of 
iandicapped individuals each year and increased the 
funds available to local offices for placement and 
counseling work. 

Commenting upon the October handicapped place- 

nent results, Major General Melvin J. Maas, 
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USMCR, Retired, chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
said: 

The finest reward of years of effort on the part of thousands 
of dedicated men and women in the battle to provide job oppor- 
tunity for the handicapped is the satisfaction of having played 
a part in this great nationwide program and to know that 
results are being achieved. 

To discover that progress has been made, makes everyone 
associated with this cause extremely gratified. The Governors’ 
committees, the community committees, and the thousands of 
private organizations and individuals who have served so tire- 
lessly deserve a large share of the credit. We must also recog- 
nize the fine work done by the Bureau of Employment Security 
and the Veterans Employment Service working with State 
agencies in the practical, everyday task of selective placement 
of handicapped workers. 

It is even more stimulating to note the gains in job place- 
ments when we realize that the machinery set in motion by the 
passage of Public Law 565 to rehabilitate additional thousands 
of handicapped workers is only now getting into high gear. 
The accomplishments to date are now officially recorded and 
are fine. May this success only stimulate everyone connected 
with the program to even greater effort in the future. 


Retirement Counseling Center 


A RETIREMENT counseling center to serve the needs 
of business, industry, government, the community, and 
the individual has been established at New York 
University. 

The new center will be a unit of NYU’s Office of 
Special Services to Business and Industry and will 
draw upon the resources of the University in dealing 
with the problems of older people. 

‘Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of the department 
of higher education at the University’s School of 
Education and a member of the Mayor’s Committee 
on the Problems of the Aging, will serve as its director. 

“Only 15 years ago,” Dr. Myers points out, ‘‘there 
were about 9 million persons of 65 or over in the 
United States. Today there are 14 million such 
persons and it is estimated that by 1970 they will 
number some 20 million. 

‘‘Many units of the University deal with the prob- 
lems of our senior citizens. These include the 
departments of sociclogy, biclogy, psychology; the 
various agencies cf the NYU-Bellevue Medical 
Center; adult studies departments of the Division of 
General Education; and the staffs of the School of 
Law and School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance.” 















The NYU Retirement Counseling Center will make 
available a lecture-forum series for community adult 
education programs, corporations, trade associations, 
civic groups, and fraternal organizations. The talks 
will be devoted to such subjects as health, insurance, 
pensions, social security, second careers, where to live, 
when to retire, and transitional activities. 

Also planned are institutes on retirement policies 
and counseling for persons who administer pension 
plans and are responsible for personnel policy and 
training. 

During the 1956 spring semester, Dr. Myers is con- 
ducting a retirement planning seminar for executives 
and professional people. The seminar, made up of 10 
two-hour weekly sessions, utilizes a combination of 
group and individual counseling methods. Each par- 
ticipant is to present his prospective retirement plan 
to the group for consideration and criticism. 

The retirement Counseling Center also will carry on 
research projects and studies in gerontology. ‘‘We 
are especially interested,” Dr. Myers states, ‘tin coop- 
erating on projects designed to extend the period of 
productivity and usefulness of older citizens who may 
be faced with mandatory retirement from their regu- 
lar employment in business, military or other govern- 
mental service, and teaching.”’ 

Other services which the NYU center plans to make 
available are conferences for leaders of business, 
industry, and community agencies on the problems of 
the aged and aptitude testing and individual and 
group counseling programs for corporations. 


Wilbur J. Cohen 
Leaves Social Security 


Wipur J. CoHEN, who has been associated with the 
social security program since it started more than 20 
years ago, left Government service on January 15 to 
take a position as Professor of Public Welfare Admin- 
istration at the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Cohen was Research Assistant to the Executive 
Director of the Committee on Economic Security 
(1934-1935) which drafted the original Social Secu- 
rity Act. He was Technical Adviser to the Chairman 
of the Social Security Board and to the Commissioner 
for Social Security (1935-1952) in charge of program 
development and legislative coordination work with 
Congress.. Prior to his resignation he served as Direc- 
tor of Research and Statistics for the Social Security 
Administration in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, expressed regret at Mr. Cohen’s resigna- 
tion. ‘I have known him since 1934, when I was a 
member of the Advisory Council to the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security. Mr. Cohen was a 
staff member for the Committee. I have known per- 
sonally over these many years of his contributions 
to the social security program. His knowledge and 
experience have been of great value. His resignation 
is a great loss.” 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, November 1955 
U. S. and Territories 


Percentage 


Number or —_ 
amount — 
previous 
month 
Employment Service—T otal 
New applications............ 655, 600 +9 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. ........... 809, 700 46 
Nonagricultural......... 878, 800 —10 
Placements: 
Agricultural. ...... er 793, 400 — 46 
Nonagricultural......... 503, 800 —14 
ROMs Os Senn ek 289, 800 — 18 
Women....... ae 214, 000 —9 
Handicapped...... pod 24, 900 —22 
Counseling interviews. ...... 124, 200 +9 
Individuals given tests....... 114, 600 +7 
Employer visits......... 135, 300 =i 
State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- ' 
NRE es oo sah oct Wi oh Ns 927, 300 +18 
Weeks of unemployment | 
ND sh ne om cents 2 3, 725, 400 +10 
Weekly average insured unem- | 
oo le Neal Ss ee 863, 400 | 10 


Weeks compensated.........| 2, 943, 300 | + 


Weekly average beneficiaries. . 668, 900 | +2 
Average weekly benefit pay- | | 

ment for total unemploy- 

SRN SE ghd RN's a oe oN $25. 78 | —1 
ce | $72, 680, 300 | +6 
Funds available as of Novem- | | 

ge ee eee | $8, 295, 831, 800 | +1 

Veterans 2 | 
Initial claims............... | 36, 500 | +34 
Weeks of unemployment | 

<> SER eg ens ils eae 198, 800 | +6 
Weekly average insured unem- | 

RN cbc ia 55. | 46, 300 | +7 
ee SS! a err $4, 132, 300 | —3 
New applications............ | 155, 200 | +16 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . . 232, 000 | —8 
Placements, nonagricultural. . .| 129, 100 | —1l5 
Placements, handicapped..... | 10, 500 | —19 
Counseling interviews........ | 29, 400 +2 

Unemployment Compensation for | 

Federal Employees 3 | 
Initial claims, except transi- | | 

BN rl er oe ec ox | 12, 300 | +12 
Weeks of unemployment | 

A eee ee | 87, 300 +12 
Weekly average insured un- | | 

employment... ............ | 20, 200 | +10 


ee $1, 996, 200 +68 





1 Data exclude territories. 

2 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 9,200 initial claims, 23,700 weeks 
claimed, and 5,400 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement 
State and/or UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supple- 
ment railroad unemployment insurance benefits. 

3 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
2,400 initial claims, 7,500 weeks claimed , 2,400 insured unemployment. 
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Personnel Management 
| in Employment Security - . . 
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Secretary of Labor Mitchell. 

6 

4 AM happy that Personnel Management has been selected as the theme for this issue of the REVIEW. 

6 It is a subject in which I am keenly interested, not only because of my intimate experience in 

8 industrial and public personnel administration but also because of my conviction that sound 

5 personnel management is essential to the effective performance of any organization. 

9 ; ‘ — mir _ ah t ‘ 

2 Personnel management is a major and critical aspect of administration. This is particularly true 
of the public service in which all of us are engaged. Our work in employment security is fundamental- 
ly a personal service and the success of our employment service and unemployment insurance programs 
depends primarily upon the quality and competence of the employees who provide this service. 

‘is To have productive personnel, we, at all levels of administration, must give consideration to the 

ie human aspects as well as the job responsibilities of all our employees. Each employee must feel that 

12 he is an integral part of an organization that is making a real contribution to the Nation’s welfare. 

His competence should be improved through training and through opportunity to progress in his 

+ chosen career. It is imperative that his efforts be recognized and appreciated. 


Personnel management is a growing dynamic field to which all of us must give increased attention. 
Only in this way can we achieve progress in the development and best use of employee skills. 
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Federal-State participants in a cooperative test development project review employment security examination materials. Left to 
right: Frederick A. Woodward, senior training advisor, New Jersey; Albert H. Aronson, chief, Division of State Merit Systems, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; Samuel Schackman, senior Ul manager, New York; Helen G. Price, Division of State Merit 
Systems; Nelson Archetti, district determinations officer, Pennsylvania; and F. S. Beers, Division of State Merit Systems. 


Personnel Administration on a Merit Basis 


By ALBERT H. ARONSON 


Chief. Division of State Merit Systems* 


Department of Health. Education, and Welfare 


N RECENT years, the human element in adminis- 
tration has been receiving greater recognition in 
management literature and greater attention from 

social scientists than in any previous period. ‘There is 
current emphasis both on the use of scientific tech- 
niques in evaluating human abilities and on the human 
relations aspects of supervision and motivation toward 
job satisfaction and higher productivity. 

Yet no organization is fully satisfied with its person- 
nel program. This is partly because practice never 
fully conforms to precept. It is partly because the 
validated practices have not been clearly differenti- 
ated from those which are a consensus of varying 
degrees of informed judgment. But there is another 
factor. Sometimes a personnel program is expected 
to be a kind of miracle drug to cure management ills, 
rather than the day-to-day application of measures, 
primarily preventive, to improve organizational 
health. 

Personnel administration is the application of man- 
agement knowledge and techniques, based upon psy- 


chological and other scientific findings, to achieve the 
optimum adjustment and efficiency of man in a work 
situation. 


Even the smallest organization has problems of 


hiring staff, setting pay rates and fringe benefits, 
training and supervising employees, controlling work- 
ing conditions, appraising employee performance, and 
promoting or discharging employees. Personnel work 
goes on whether it is recognized as a specialty or not. 
It is important that decisions as to personnel policies 
and the use of methods be made in the light of the best 
current knowledge and with the benefit of experience 
of other organizations. 


Range of Personnel Activities 


Without spelling out all the components of a com- 
prehensive personnel program, we may note that it 
includes a wide range of activities. It encompasses 
systematic classification of jobs as an administrative 
tool, a planned pay policy that facilitates obtaining 


*The Division of State Merit Systems provides services in the area of State merit system administration for the Bureau of Employment Securit) 
as well as for the grant-in-aid programs of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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and retaining needed abilities and skills, vigorous re- 
cruitment, use of scientific methods in selection and 
placement, giving workers maximum security conso- 
nant with economic realities, employee health and 
safety measures, a plan for continuing employee and 
supervisory training of various types and for executive 
development. 

Periodic evaluations of performance, workable pro- 
cedures for the discharge of workers on the basis of 
performance, relations with employee organizations, 
and methods of recognizing employee viewpoints and 
contributions, such as systematic evaluation of em- 
ployee attitudes and use of suggestion plans and 
incentive awards. 

Keeping abreast of personnel research in these fields, 
both in research institutions and in public and indus- 
trial organizations, is an essential to a progressive 
personnel program. 

The functions of public personnel administration 
are performed in part by administrators and super- 
visors, in part by an operating agency personnel 
office or officer, and in part by a central civil service 
or merit system agency. 


Involves Human Relations 


In the broadest sense, the term personnel manage- 
ment has been used to signify the handling of the 
human relations problems within an organization. In 
this sense, every administrator and supervisor is en- 
gaged in personnel administration. This does not 
mean that each such person needs to be a specialist, 
familiar with the literature, techniques, and experience 
in the field. It does mean that those with manage- 
ment responsibility are involved in a range of person- 
nel activities, from the determination of policy to its 
everyday application. 

In considering the place of personnel administra- 
lion in an agency, we must recognize that the agency 
head can neither divorce himself from nor specialize 
in personnel matters. His primary tasks are those of 
policy determination; public, legislative, and execu- 
tive relations; and overall administrative leadership. 
He must divest himself of details in personnel manage- 
ment, while maintaining a real concern with the 
handling of workers in his organization. He should, 
therefore, set basic personnel policies but avail himself 
of technical assistance in their development and appli- 
cation. In his personnel staff he should seek not only 
a high degree of intelligence and knowledge of the 
field, but also sensitivity to the reaction of others, 
freedom from bias, and flexibility in individual and 
social situations. 

The need for a personnel staff or a specialist within 
an organization depends on its size and problems. 
lhe objective of a departmental personnel program— 
promoting the efficient use of employee abilities in 
congenial and purposeful teamwork—involves a plan 
‘hat dovetails into the responsibilities of line manage- 
ment on the one hand and the merit system on the 
other. It must also provide for advising top manage- 
ment and first line supervisors on personnel policies 
ind practices. 
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The range of specific activities will depend on 
decisions by the agency head as to the scope of the 
personnel program. It will also depend in part on 
the character of the overall State executive direction 
and the extent to which employees are, in fact, re- 
garded as part of a single State service served by a 
central personnel agency. At a minimum, the de- 
partmental personnel office must work with the merit 
system agency in planning recruitment and examina- 
tions and on classification and pay plans. 

Public personnel administration must also be con- 
sidered in terms of the function of the central personnel 
agency, with recognition that the range of the activi- 
ties of civil service or merit systems serving several or 
all State agencies varies from State to State. While 
the basic problems of management are the same in 
Government and in industry, an additional considera- 
tion enters into the determination in the public service 
to apply personnel administration as distinguished 
from personal administration. 

The public stake in the public service implies that 
its administration is open to public scrutiny and that 
the general public viewpoint, as well as the viewpoints 
of administrators and employees, is taken into account. 
This has led to representation, in merit system admin- 
istration, of such public viewpoint through a non- 
partisan citizen board comparable with boards or 
commissions in other fields of governmental activity. 


The democratic tenet of equality of opportunity has 
as a corollary that a citizen has the right to be con- 
sidered for a public career on the basis of an objective 
evaluation of his abilities rather than on the basis of 
his personal appeal to the administrator. Govern- 
ment jobs are not the property of a political party, a 
bureaucratic clique, or an administrative elite. 

In other words, public personnel administration 
has a dual objective: First, to contribute to more effec- 
live management for the service as a whole, and 
second, to operate on a merit basis as a democratic 
instrument of government. These two aspects of 
administration should be not only compatible but 
mutually reinforcing. 


Federal-State Merit System Standards 


Personnel administration in employment security is 
a State responsibility, but the maintenance of certain 
basic standards is required under Federal statute as a 
condition of Federal grants. The Federal-State rela- 
tionship has been the subject of a number of studies, 
including one by the Council of State governments 
for the Hoover Commission in 1949, endorsing the 
pattern of Federal standards and technical assistance 
and State administration, and noting the progress 
under this pattern. The most recent examination of 
this area was by the Commission on I[nter-govern- 
mental Relations which stated in its final report in 


June 1955 that “The Commission finds that the merit 


system requirements of the Social Security Act have 
been beneficial both to the employment security 
program and to public personnel administration 
throughout the States.” 


Federal responsibility for establishing basic stand- 
ards was not included in the original Social Security 
Act, which in fact precluded the Federal agencies 
concerned with grants-in-aid from setting any require- 
ments as to selection, tenure, or compensation of 
State employees. The Congress in 1939, after several 
years of unsatisfactory experience under this pro- 
vision, recognized that proper and efficient adminis- 
tration of the programs demanded a Federal concern 
with personnel management. The Social Security 
Act was amended to require the establishment of 
merit systems in the various grant-in-aid programs 
under the Act. 

In accordance with the Congressional mandate, 
the Social Security Board, which then had jurisdiction 
over employment security, developed standards for 
personnel administration on a merit basis in the 
various programs under it. These standards were 
issued in 1939 and essentially obtain today in the em- 
ployment security, public health, children’s services, 
and public assistance programs. The _ Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Administrators 
participated in the development of these standards, 
as well as organizations of administrators in the wel- 
fare and health fields, and in the civil service field. 

These standards represent the minimum essentials 
of a merit system. They state that “Proper and effi- 
cient administration requires a clear definition of 
functions, the employment of the most competent 
available personnel, and the development of staff 
morale and individual efficiency.” 

Under the standards the States establish their own 
rules and regulations, providing for their merit system 
organization and policies. About half the States 
have general statewide civil service systems and the 
other half have merit systems applicable primarily or 
exclusively to the grant-in-aid programs. In accord- 
ance with the standards, the State rules provide for 
recruitment and appointment of personnel through 
open competitive examinations, prohibition of dis- 
crimination, limitations on political activity, the 
establishment and maintenance of realistic and equi- 
table classification and pay plans, promotion on the 
basis of capacity and service, and security of tenure 
based on efficient performance. 


Recruitment and Selection Goals 


A sound personnel program must be built upon 
successful recruitment and valid initial selection. 

While the place of scientific techniques in selection 
has gained recognition in the personnel field, their 
full potentialities have not been realized. There is a 
widespread tendency to underestimate rather than 
overestimate the differences in the capacity of indi- 
viduals in a given operation or occupation. Individ- 
ual differences between the most competent and the 
marginal workers in any field are greater than we 
customarily think. They are not differences of 5, 10, 
or 20 percent, but often differences of from 200 to 300 
percent. These differences in capacity are reflected 
in job performance, not only in the immediate position 
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to which an employee may be appointed, but in 
positions to which he may rise during his service in an 
agency. 

In a career system, unless a positive effort is made 
to attract talent and to retain and develop it within 
the organization, the higher positions may be filled 
by mediocre persons with sticking power. In the 
employment security programs, special effort needs 
to be made to recruit promising young men and 
women as they graduate from college. If they go into 
other fields of work upon graduation, the abler ones 
will be promoted as time goes on, and will be less 
likely to be interested in switching to an employment 
security career. 

The entrance jobs in interviewing and claims- 
taking offer opportunities for the use of such personnel, 
but a planned program for their development and the 
opportunities for advancement must be delineated to 
interest persons who have alternative opportunities in 
business and Government. Some States have set up 
special categories of jobs at the junior administrative 
level into which promising young college graduates 
can be recruited. Of course the turnover in this 
group will be high. But is it better to recruit persons 
who will not be good enough to be offered other jobs? 

The responsibility for recruitment is a joint one in 
which the employment security agency and the civil 
service or merit system agency both have important 
roles. Through its network of local offices, the em- 
ployment security agency can make many types of 
effective contacts. The merit system program of 
contact with professional groups, with colleges and 
universities, and other sources of recruitment can also 
play an important part in attracting a fair share of 
promising talent. 


Selection Methods 


In the selection of persons both for initial appoint- 
ment and for promotion, a battery of different tests 
is needed to evaluate the different knowledges, abili- 
ties, and skills important for job performance. The 
major factors in success on a job relate to the mental 
ability necessary for performance, the knowledges and 
skills involved, and the personality characteristics 
that make for effective contacts both with the public 
and within the organization. 

Reliance upon minimum qualifications rather than 
competition for selection is inadequate. It is clear 
that among the persons possessing minimum qualifi- 
cations there will be those who are marginal or sub- 
marginal. Likewise, it is extremely difficult to pass 
over the mediocre, or even the incompetent, if one con- 
siders the individual and does not compare him with 
others on an objective basis. 

In the area of mental ability and of knowledges 
and judgment in applying knowledge, written tests 
can be developed which differentiate among the un- 
qualified, the qualified, and the outstanding. The 
State employment security agencies and the State 
merit systems have been cooperating with the Federal 
Bureau of Employment Security and the Division of 
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State Merit Systems in the preparation of examination 
materials in the employment security field. These 
materials are prepared by State personnel on detail 
to the Federal Government or in projects in which 
they work within the State. They are edited and 
reviewed by specialists at the Federal level, from the 
standpoints of content and of examination technique. 
Most of the States use these materials as part of their 
examinations. 

Examinations include a rating of training and 
experience which furnish evidence of professional 
competance, relating to some degree both to knowl- 
edge within the field and to effectiveness in job con- 
tacts. Obviously the fact that an individual has 
held a job at a given level without being fired is not 
conclusive evidence of his effective performance and 
individual contribution. It is, however, of sufficient 
value, when coupled with a verification of the success 
of the experience for it to be given weight in the 
examination, particularly for the higher positions. 

Evaluating personality is a problem that has not 
been solved, but a number of approaches have been 
made that warrant a separate personality assessment 
as part of an examination. 


Projective techniques and personality inventories 
have been used in clinical and guidance situations 
and are being used in industry to some extent. Their 
use in the public service is open to question on 
several grounds—the difficulty of applying them in an 
examination framework, their lack of validation in the 
job situation, and public reaction. 


The most common type of personality evaluation 
in the examination is an interview by an impartial 
board of persons qualified by reason of their specializa- 
tion in the relavant field of work or by thieir adminis- 
trative or personnel experience. In recent years the 
group oral examination, in which six to eight candi- 
dates are observed while discussing a job related 
problem, has grown in use. This permits greater 
observation of the candidates in their interpersonal 
reactions than is possible in the individual oral exam- 
ination. 


Appointment Procedures 


Regardless of how valid the testing procedures are, 
their value will not be realized unless registers 
are promptly established and the best persons are 
appointed before they accept other job offers. This 
demands close coordination between the operating 
agency and the merit system. Such coordination 
involves mutual planning, often on alternative bases, 
depending on the probabilities of the forecasts of staff 
needs. Close liaison between the administrative line, 
the personnel office, and the merit system office is an 
essential to prompt and effective merit system services. 

[In some States the selection of permanent staff has 
been made too largely from the ranks of provisional 
employees. The caliber of provisional employees 

s often been lower than that of a random sample 
o! all applicants and considerably lower than that of 
the better candidates. Staff shortages and emergency 
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needs have been made the basis for marginal appoint- 
ments. On establishment of registers, these marginal 
provisional appointees may be reached for permanent 
appointment through local certification, and some- 
times through delay in the use of the registers or 
induced declinations. 

In some cases, the desire to prevent turnover and 
avoid the training of new employees, combined with 
factors of personal acquaintance and political influence 
has led to rejection of the best available persons in 
favor of those temporarily employed. There has not 
always been full awareness of the cost to the agencies 
in terms of mediocre rather than superior performance, 
and of lack of future promotional material. 

On the other hand, many States are keenly aware of 
this problem and are watching their administrative 
methods closely to realize the advantages of a positive 
and vigorous approach. 


Staff for Peak Loads 


One of the difficult problems peculiar to the em- 
ployment security field is that of staffing to meet peak 
loads. Most States have been successful in meeting 
these problems within the regular framework of the 
merit system, a number by providing for an inter- 
mittent type of appointment. These positions are 
filled by former employees of the agency such as 
women who are married and available for part-time 
employment. Another device that has been found 
successful is the holding of competitive examinations 
with special recruitment directed toward persons who 
are not in the normal labor market but who are 
interested in part-time or intermittent employment. 

On the other hand, where persons unemployed in 
the labor market are used for peak load work, several 
problems have arisen. Where they have found other 
employment, they have not been available for con- 
tinuing intermittent work. There is also a tempta- 
tion to place in permanent jobs persons who have 
given intermittent service, even though they are less 
qualified than persons at the top of eligible lists who 
have not been previously employed by the agency. 

One State is attempting to meet the problem by 
identifying two categories of jobs for which separate 
examinations are given, those in its basic staff in which 
cutbacks are not expected, and those in its intermittent 
or temporary staff. Appointments to the basic classes 
are of the best available candidates for career appoint- 
ments. Intermittent appointments to the noncarecr 
positions do not give the employee any advantage in 
seeking permanent employment. 


Promotion—Ability and Longevity 


The selection of employees of superior ability can, 
by and large, be met by the application of the best 
available techniques, that is, by effective recruitment 
and valid examining. The problem of promotion is 
more difficult. Here the equities of those within the 
organization who are performing satisfactorily at a 
lower grade must be balanced against the advantages 
of employing superior talent from outside the organi- 
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zation. Failure to give recognition to faithful service 
affects the morale and effectiveness of the entire 
organization. On the other hand, unless care is 
exercised, inbred mediocrity may in fact be preferred 
over outstanding ability. 

States are using several different methods for con- 
sidering the qualifications of employees for promotion. 
A noncompetitive promotional system gives broad 
scope to administrative discretion, yet can be admin- 
istered so as to assure employees systematic considera- 
tion when opportunities arise. 

The competitive promotional plans, in common 
use in States with civil service systems, vary widely 
but are based upon testing devices to measure capacity 
combined with performance appraisal and the weight- 
ing of service. A promotional board within an agency 
may be used in either a competitive or a noncompeti- 
tive setting. The promotional examination may be 
combined with an open-competitive examination, so 
that the qualifications of those inside and outside the 
organization may be compared. 


Tenure and the Tenacity of Marginal Employees 


A dilemma in personnel administration relates to 
the problem of tenure and the tenacity of marginal 
employees. Unless employees are assured a measure 
of protection against arbitrary removal for political 
or personal reasons not related to performance, there 
is difficulty in attracting the best. At the same time, 
any such system of formal protection serves to deter 
the administrator from getting rid of the incompetent, 
and certainly serves to protect the mediocre. 

The difficulty of separating poor employees is not 
confined to agencies where the merit system provides 
tenure. Reluctance to use administrative powers, 
sympathy for the incompetent and their dependents, 
and political and personal pressures are factors in all 
organizations. There is no substitute for administrative 
courage. However, the procedures for notifying em- 
ployees of charges and for hearing appeals must not 
be so complicated and burdensome that administrators 
are led to follow the path of least resistance. 


Supervision and Morale 


Business and Government are learning the impor- 
tance of front-line supervision in promoting produc- 
tivity and high morale. The responses to a question 
in a research study in industry, ‘‘What does your boss 
do when you make a mistake?’’ epitomize this. Em- 
ployees of low production units tended to say ‘‘He 
bawls me out,” while those in high production units 
were more likely to say, “‘He tells me how he wants 
it done.” Improving supervision is not as simple as 
exemplifying these attitudes. It involves proper se- 
lection, on the basis of ability and emotional stability, 
motivation by leadership and training. 

Intraorganizational communication has _ recently 
been recognized by industry as a matter of major 
administrative concern. The problems and misunder- 
standings that arise from the failure to have a two- 
way flow of information are apparent in many 
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organizations that give lip service to the concept. 
Such free flow doesn’t just happen. It is a matter of 
planned organization and policy, coupled with super- 
visory training and the identification and removal 
of roadblocks. 

The conference is, of course, a commonly used 
means of effective communication. But the whole 
administrative process is involved, including the use 
of written instructions and manuals, informational 
bulletins, periodic reports, bulletin boards, and house 
organs, and the day-to-day processes of coordination, 
clearance, and supervision. 

In the field of human relations, there are no simple 
answers. Supervision is never perfect, and its un- 
solved problems are reflected in the difficulties of 
performance appraisal. These problems cannot be 
solved by a model service rating system. We can, 
however, move toward the basing of supervisory 


judgments on performance standards developed by 


supervisors and employees in realistic terms. 

The maintenance of high morale in an organization 
is a never-ending task. Morale is dependent upon 
continuing achievement on the job, as well as upon a 
sense of fairness it administration. How to maintain 
morale in a day-to-day operation, lacking the drama 
of conflict or the sense of immediate accomplishment 
in an emergency, is a challenge to management. 


Perspective 


The achievements in personnel administration in 
employment security have been notable, viewed over 
a period of years. The employment security admin- 
istrators and personnel officers, merit system directors 
and councils, and professional and other employees 
groups have contributed to progress. There have 
been cooperative efforts in recruitment, planning 
examination programs to meet anticipated needs 
with dispatch, and effective human relations and 
training programs. 


There are, however, some States where the merit 
system and departmental personnel operations are 
not too effective. There has not been a realization of 
the cost to the employment security program of 
mediocre rather than superior staff. The prestige of 
employment in these agencies is affected, and public 
support and understanding are lacking. In most 
cases the difficulties are not with laws or rules, 
although these often need improvement, but rather 
with a lack of concentrated effort on the key points 
for administrative improvement. 


In some of the agencies with good personnel pro- 
grams, a new set of problems has arisen as the agencies 
have matured. With a fluctuating staff to meet peak 
loads, permanent vacancies may be filled by the 
recruitment of persons for temporary and for local 
employment rather than for a longtime, statewide 
career in employment security. The pioneers in the 
field will be reaching retirement in the years ahead. 
Has provision been made for attracting, selecting, 
and developing replacements of a caliber to give new 
leadership in the field? 
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The budget of a good merit system or a good 
departmental personnel office may be measured as 
its cost. Are we equally aware of the cost of poor 
personnel management throughout the service? 

There are encouraging signs of the necessary stock- 
taking in the field. This issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
SecurITY Review is an example. The professional 
development program sponsored by the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security 
holds promise. 


The advances, however, will not be made in any 
dramatic fashion. Careful study by each agency of 
its problems, the analysis of specific steps to be taken 
by the merit system or personnel office, the use of 
technical assistance, and the application of scientific 
research can all contribute to the objective. 

The interest and concern of employment security 
administrators and employees is the best assurance 
that personnel management on a merit basis will 
progress to meet the needs of this vital public service. 


At the University of Southern California... 


Professional Training Program 


By EDGAR A. COLLINS 


Personnel Officer 


California Department of Employment 


N JUNE 7, 1951, a meeting which was to mark 
an important milestone in professional advance- 
ment in the field of employment security admin- 

istration took place in the office of Harry Marlow, 
Director, Civic Center Division, School of Public Ad- 
ministration at the University of Southern California. 
The meeting was arranged by the university as a re- 
sult of efforts of the Social Insurance Employees As- 
sociation to establish a program of college courses for 
the professional advancement of employees in the 
social insurance field. 

The proposed program was also a forward step in the 
work the Department of Employment had been doing 
to develop outside courses of study in the colleges and 
universities of the State to supplement the agency’s 
in-service training program. One such curriculum 
already had been established in the School of Govern- 
ment at the Sacramento State College. 

The meeting was attended by representatives from 
the university, including Mr. Marlow and Dr. Henry 
Reining, Jr., now Dean of the School of Public Admin- 
istration; representatives of the Social Insurance Em- 
ployees Association (later to amalgamate with [APES 
to become the Employment Security Association of 
California), including Harold Warren, SIEA State 
President; representatives of the California State 
Personnel Board, including William K. Smith, State 
‘Training Officer; and representatives of the California 
Department of Employment, including H. F. Free- 
inan, then Chief, Division of Administrative Services, 
and the writer, then Departmental Training Officer. 

The group proposed to the university a plan of 
study for people interested in the field of employment 
security. The objectives of the program to be de- 
\eloped were (1) professional qualification for entering 
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the field and for advancement in it and (2) improved 
job performance. 

Mr. Marlow and Dr. Reining were enthusiastic 
about the proposal, and before the meeting adjourned, 
an Advisory Committee on Employment Security 
Curriculum was organized, and a statement of objec- 
tives and a plan of action were drawn up. This ad- 
visory committee, comprised of representatives from 
the Department of Employment, the Social Insurance 
Employees Association, the State Personnel Board, 
and the USC School of Public Administration was 
to assist the university faculty to develop the pro- 
gram and determine the content of the course of study. 
Later the committee was expanded to include other 
representatives from IAPES and the Employment 
Security Association of California. 

The committee’s first project was a survey of pro- 
fessional and management people working in employ- 
ment security to obtain their recommendations for 
subjects to be covered in the curriculum. The com- 
mittee developed a questionnaire which the Depart- 
ment of Employment distributed to about 1,500 pro- 
fessional employees. The questionnaire listed and 
described 43 courses which the committee identified as 
appropriate for study. 

Some of the courses were already offered by the 
university while others were technical employment 
security courses which would have to be developed. 
Employees were asked to indicate the courses they 
thought should be required, those which should be 
elective, those which they believed should not be 
included, and any additional courses which should be 
offered. They were also asked for suggestions on the 
scope and organization of the program. 

The recommendations resulting from this survey are 
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the basis for the Employment Security Administration 
Curriculum. The program was announced by the 
University and the first courses were given in the fall 
semester of 1953. The program provides for training 
employees in those areas of employment security not 
included in in-service training and offers undergradu- 
ates a course of study in this career field. 

The course of study may lead to: (1) Professional ad- 
vancement through courses taken for individual im- 
provement; (2) a certificate in Public Administration 
with specialization in Employment Security Adminis- 
tration; (3) a B. S. degree in Public Administration 
with specialization in Employment Security Adminis- 
tration; (4) M. S. and Ph. D. degrees in Public Ad- 
ministration, with Employment Security Administra- 
tion as the subject field. 

The courses fall into three categories: specialized 
courses in employment security administration; 
courses in general administration, such as personnel, 
budgeting, organization, human relations, and super- 
vision; and general educational courses including 
speech, English, basic psychology, and American 
Institutions. Any person interested in employment 
security administration may enroll in the program. 
The courses are given on a semester basis and are 
scheduled at times and locations convenient for the 
students. 


Early in the program we found that most employees 
were interested in the specialized courses. There- 
fore, the first major job of the University and the 
Advisory Committee was to develop courses which 
were new in the field of public administration and 
for which there was no text material. Also, instruc- 
tors who were qualified academically and by expe- 
rience to teach the subject matter had to be obtained. 
The committee asked the staff of the Department of 
Employment to assist in solving these problems. 


The first instructors were John Rood, Acting Area 
Manager of the Southern Area in the Department’s 
Division of Public Employment Offices and Benefit 
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Staff members of the Department of 
Employment who teach Employment 
Security courses meet with representa- 
tives of the School of Public Adminis- 
tration on the C campus. Left to 
right: Nathan L. Zacks, Edward A. 
Burch, and John F. Rood, California 
Department of Employment; and Dr. 
Henry Reining, Jr., Stanley L. Johnson, 
and Desmond L. Anderson, University 
of Southern California. 


Payments, and Ralph Wade, at that time representa 
tive of the Department’s Public Information and 
Education Section in the Southern part of the State. 
In addition to teaching the first two courses, Legal 
Aspects of Employment Security, and Employment Security 
Administration, these two men developed the content 
of the courses on their own time. 

To introduce the new program to employees in the 
Los Angeles area, the University made arrangements 
for representatives to describe the program at Depart- 
ment staff meetings and to be available to discuss 
with employees their educational needs and problems. 
Also, course announcements and other descriptive 
material were widely distributed. 

As the program developed and employee interest 
grew, additional specialized courses were offered. 
To John Rood fell the lion’s share of this responsi- 
bility. Working closely with the University, he under- 
took to plan, develop, and teach the courses, and 
also to train Department staff members as instructors. 
To him is due a major share of the credit for the 
success of the program. 

Other members of the Department staff who have 
served as instructors are Nathan Zacks, District 


Manager in the southern area in the Division of 


Public Employment Offices and Benefit Payments, 
who is now in his second year of teaching; Edward 
Burch, Manager of the Los Angeles Industrial Office, 
who taught a class jointly with Mr. Rood last year; 
John Owens, Department Referee, who teaches the 
course, Adjudication in Employment Security Regulations; 
and Ralph Rickords, Employment Security Officer I 
of the Ontario local office, who is working with Mr. 
Rood in the Employment Security Administration course. 
The specialized employment security courses which 
the curriculum offers are: 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ADMINISTRATION—Full 


Year Course, 4 units. 


Development of Employment Security agencies; Federal- 
State relationships; organization for State, area, and local 
administration; problems in organization (2 units). 
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Management principles and practices of field organization, 
with particular reference to Department of Employment 
(2 units). . 


INTERROGATION, FACT-FINDING, AND ANALYSIS 
IN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Interviewing methods and techniques in the placement and 
determination process, including fact-finding and analysis 
of data secured (2 units). 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY—Full 


Year Course, 4 units. 


Development of employment security constitutional ques- 
tions; Federal-State relationships; financing; California 
Unemployment Insurance Code; precedent decisions (2 
units). 


Processes of administrative law in the determination and 
appeal procedure; the conduct of hearings; court cases 
bearing on unemployment insurance (2 units). 


ADJUDICATION OF 
REGULATIONS 
Applications of the rules of evidence to agency regulations, 


eligibility determinations, and the appeal process; prepara- 
tion and presentation of evidence (2 units). 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


*EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES AND THE 
COMMUNITY 
Interrelationship between industry, labor, government, and 
community organizations, and their effects on the economic 


life of the community; problems, social agencies, and types 
of assistance (2 wale. 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


Supervisor as trainer and trainee; training programs, 
methods, and materials; supervision in government; leader- 
ship, motivation, and morale (2 units) 


* * * 


So far, most of the students have been this agency’s 
employees, but in each class there have been 2 or 3 
students from other Government agencies, labor 
unions, and private industry, as well as a few regular 
University students. Employees of all classification 
levels—from intermittent seasonal worker to District 
Manager (Field Supervisor)—have enrolled in the 
courses. Class enrollment has ranged from 12 to 22 
students and the attendance has been remarkably 
good. 


We are now planning an evaluation of the program 
and considering means for extending it to a wider 
area in Southern California. The classes now being 
offered in downtown Los Angeles reach only a small 
proportion of the interested employees. We hope that 
the program can be extended to other nearby cities, 
Arrangements have been made with San Diego State 
College to offer the course in Legal Aspects of Employ- 
ment Security. Blanche Spelts, Department Referee, 
will be the instructor. The principal difficulty in 
extending this program is the need for qualified in- 
siructors. 


In addition to the extension of the program being 
planned in Southern California, the Employment Se- 
curity Association is working on a similar program 


urse not yet developed. 
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Professional Training Courses in 


Limployment Security 


ADMINISTRATION 


The following courses are among those rated by Employment Security personnel as being most basic in the 
Employment urity Administration curriculum now ng developed io oy with the State 
Dep r) | of 


f E and the Empk Security fornia. 





EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
(PA 473) 2 units 
© Development of Employment Security Agencies 
© Organization, Ad: and Manag Problems 
© Agency Regulations, Placement Problems, and Public Relations 
Time: Monday, 6:30-8:10 





Instructor: Raven Wave 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
(PA 477) 2 units 
© Federal and State Laws 
© Appeal and Court Review of Eligibility 
© Eligibility Requirements Established by Precedent 
Time: Wednesday. 6:30-8:10 





Instructor: Joun Roop 


RELATED COURSES 


Human Relations in Management (PA 417) 2 units, W or Th 10:30-12:10 or W 6:30-8:10 
Principles of Public Organization and Management (PA 410) 2 units, M 6:30-8:10 
Supervisory Training (PA 428) 2 units, M or Tu 12:30-2:10, Th 6:30-8:10 

Vocational and Employment Psychology (Psych. 464) 3 units, Th 6:30-9:10 

Problems of Human Behavior (GS 200) 3 units, Tu 6:30-9:10 

Governmental Report Writing (PA 304) 2 units, M or Tu 2:20-4:00 


Write or telephone for information on registration, admission, schedules, etc. 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Civic Center Division 


} 
| ses 
| Los Angeles 12, California MUtual 5786 
| 


| Wy 

















The first announcement of the Employment Security Administra- 
tion program at USC. 


to be presented to one of the colleges or universities 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. 

It is difficult, and probably too early, to measure 
the benefits that have resulted from the program. We 
know it is meeting a need felt by employees for pro- 
fessional growth and personal development because 
of the number who are spending their own time and 
money to take the courses. This expense, incidentally, 
is not inconsiderable at $20 per unit. Also, the pro- 
gram came into being because the employees recog- 
nized the need for self-improvement, and the agency 
appreciated the importance of professional develop- 
ment. When the program has been running longer, 
we should be able to evaluate it in more tangible terms 
and determine if those who participated have ad- 
vanced in their careers and if University students who 
enrolled in the program come to work for the agency 
in the professional trainee class. 

In any event, all those who have had a part in the 
program believe they have made a real contribution 
to professional advancement in the field of employ- 
ment security administration and pioneered a way for 
others to follow. That the program has been a success 
is due to the vision and the hard work of the em- 
ployees themselves, to the understanding and support 
of the Department, and to the unstinting effort and 
the great cooperation of the University of Southern 
California. 
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THE SUPERVISOR'S RESPONSIBILITY 
IN POSITION CLASSIFICATION 


HE supervisor has a large stake in good position 
classification and carries a responsibility which 
sometimes even he himself may not recognize. 
The final responsibility for classification rests with 
the central personnel agency, and, more immediately, 
with the position classifier. However, the classifica- 
tion can never be better than the grouping of tasks 
which make up the position. In the long run, good 
classification will always beget good departmental 
performance if it is based on good job organization. 


Calls for Skill and Knowledge 


It is in this area that the supervisor’s skill and know- 
ledge of operating problems is of great value. 
Equipped with a thorough understanding of the indi- 
vidual tasks which go into developing his total work 
product and utilizing the most efficient flow of 
work, he can mold these tasks into jobs which are 
calculated to utilize the skills he has available in a 
most workable organization structure. 

Every supervisor and every operating personnel 
officer has been tempted to solve disciplinary, or- 
ganization, administrative, and salary problems 
through the classification procedure. In individual 
positions, a short-time advantage can be rationalized 
for adding irrelevant duties to a job in order to effect 
a higher classification. Such an action may be taken 
for a well qualified person doing an exceptional job 
who is in line for promotion to another unit. It 
isn’t hard to convince oneself that promoting him to 
another job would mean that the department would 
have two training periods to go through. Again, a 
reclassification may be effected in an effort to hold a 
person in a department who is being offered more 
money elsewhere. 

On the other hand, it may be necessary to remove 
work from an ineflicient employee without effecting a 
corresponding reduction in his income. Or, more 
unfortunately, the supervisor may not have succeeded 
in establishing a logical flow of work and his job 
organization may result in duplication and fuzzy 
lines of authority. 


It is unwise to hold exceptional personnel on the 
same job just to save training costs. Eventually the 
organization will be starved for talent at the super- 
visory level. Salary problems should be considered 
as such and the remedy sought in the proper assign- 
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ment in the salary plan. It is hard to take discip- 
linary action after friction has developed in personal 
relationships, but ultimately it probably reacts to the 
employee’s benefit. Consideration should be given 
to matching an employee’s skills with the require- 
ments of some other assignment rather than covering 
them up in a confused job assignment. 

The types of manipulations just described cannot be 
masked from the other employees and they generate 
resentment. Organizationally, they stand out like 
the proverbial sore thumb to a position classifier who 
is familiar with the department’s operation. The 
resulting series of maneuvers is time consuming and 
wearing on the patience of all concerned. 

What, then, are the responsibilities of the supervisor 
from the viewpoint of the central personnel agency 
and what can he do to assure himself of the best 
possible classification for his unit? 


Flow of Work 


Putting in graphic form the way the work flows 
through a unit is often illuminating and sometimes 
embarrassing. If an administrative analyst is avail- 
able to do this job, his services should be utilized. 
If not, the supervisor can do a good deal along these 
lines himself. He can identify the operations within 
his jurisdiction and list the steps through which each 
progresses in chronological order. Simple charting 
in parallel columns will do much to bring out duplica- 
tions in assignment and authority. 

Further refinement is more useful, and some 
training in the use of work symbols and flow charting 
would increase the effectiveness of the supervisor in 
work organization without trying to make him into 
a procedures analyst. 


Inventory of Skills 


No person is more qualified to inventory the skills 
and capabilities of an employee than his supervisor. 
Continued evaluation of the staff on some regular or 
objective basis is necessary. Rating scales or per- 
formance standards are not in themselves the answer 
but they at least insure that a core group of factors are 
considered in some systematic manner. In addition, 
the supervisor should acquaint himself with the em- 
ployee’s academic training, outside activities, and 
hobbies. These will often give a lead to an employee s 
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potentialities which would never come up by the usual 
rating of how well he is doing his present assignment. 


Organization of Jobs 


With his work flow in manageable perspective and 
his staff's potential in mind, the supervisor is now 
prepared to organize his jobs. There are a few gen- 
eral suggestions that can be followed to insure proper 
classification: 

1. Keep the tasks to be grouped into a job at the 
same level of difficulty. 

2. Keep the tasks homogeneous. 

3. Be definite as to the responsibility delegated. 

4. Avoid criss-crossing job lines. 

5. Keep in mind the total management effort. 

Jobs that “‘grow like Topsy” often have as many as 
three levels of classification included. Aside from the 
difficulty the classifier encounters in trying to find an 
equitable level to which to assign the total job, neither 
the employee nor the classifier will ever be satisfied 
that the job is properly classified. In small offices, 
some mixture of levels is inevitable and is usually re- 
solved by classifying the job at the highest level of 
assignments in the job. It is obvious that fractioning 
higher level assignments in large departments will 
eventually run personnel costs out of line, and that 
employees will become more concerned with their 
classification than with their jobs. 

Indefinite or duplicate delegation of responsibility 
causes as much difficulty and hard feeling in job classi- 
fication as any other one thing. Clean cut definition 
of each employee’s responsibility helps the classifier, 
but more importantly it fosters more efficient opera- 
tion. 

Criss-crossing job lines is closely akin to indefinite 
delegation of responsibility. It becomes evident when 
the flow of work is plotted. Generally, it comes about 
gradually when the supervisor hasn’t had the time to 
organize his jobs on a systematic basis. Here again 
we have an area where equitable classification is 
almost impossible. 


It should be borne in mind also that recruiting per- 
sonnel becomes extremely difficult when multiple skills 
are needlessly included in one job. 


Written Job Assignments 


Supplying each employee with a written job de- 
scription which delineates his responsibilities accom- 
plishes two things. First, it insures that the super- 
visor, in writing it, will think through the steps just 
outlined; and second, it provides the classifier with a 
base from which to make job audits or office reviews. 
Written descriptions cut the time needed to classify 
jobs and help to eliminate jockeying of allocation 
factors between jobs. Most important, perhaps, is 
the fact that the employee knows what is expected of 
him. 

Organization charts are helpful to the position 
classifier where a single position is being examined. 
A current chart on which the supervisor can identify 
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the position he is establishing or changing will give 
the classifier a more comprehensive grasp of the posi- 
tion and save time. Often a classification technician 
finds himself drawn into a review of several other 
positions in trying to pinpoint the job in question. 
With written descriptions available along with the 
organization chart, the classification study can be 
made with the least disruption in the work of the 
department. 


Classifier’s Responsibility 


It is only fair that the central personnel agency, 
through the position classifier, realize its responsi- 
bility to the supervisor and recognize the limits of its 
authority. 


Line supervisors bear the final responsibility for 
the proper functioning of their units. Position classi- 
fiers may offer advice on job organization or on 
specialized analysis techniques, based on_ their 
experience in the number of operating departments, 
but such advice should not be pressed upon the 
supervisor. The acceptance or rejection of this advice 
should in no way influence the outcome of the classi- 
fication. Job organization should be accepted in 
good faith and acted upon objectively. 

Classification requests should be acted upon 
promptly or a definite date set for the review. Em- 
ployees should never be contacted without previous 
notice to the supervisor. 


Job audits should be planned in advance with as 
much detail as possible covered prior to the audit 
itself in order that the amount of time an employee 
is kept away from his job is kept to the minimum. 
During the course of the audit, the position classifier 
should never question the supervisor’s determinations 
on job organization with the employee. 

Fundamentally, the classifier has the responsibility 
to try to get the “feel” of the total administrative 
effort of the department. His concern should not be 
solely with the niceties of classification technique, but 
should include an appreciation of the problem from 
the management point of view and should point 
toward a workable solution. 


xk 


All of this could be said more simply perhaps by 
asking for mutual understanding and cooperation. 
The supervisor sets the level of classification work by 
the care and planning he uses in organizing his jobs. 
He should avoid seeking remedy, through the classifi- 
cation process, for problems that have their solution 
elsewhere. He should realize that full information 
will result in better classifications and reduce the 
amount of time he will spend on them. He has no 
responsibility for indicating the classification, nor 
should the organization of the job be based on the 
desired classification. Above all else, he has a respon- 
sibility to the public, for which (in the last analysis) 
he works, to do everything he can to assure the most 
efficient and economical performance of its business, 
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The pictures on these two pages represent six steps in the 
development, operation, and application of principles of the 
seminar in executive development. . . . 





Making plans for the executive development program are 
(left to right): Professor Nathan D. Grundstein, Wayne 
University; MESC Director Max M. Horton; William E. Stirton, 
Executive Vice President, WU; MESC Personnel Director 
Eugene E. Busha; Robert F. Steadman, Chairman, Department 
of Public Administration, WU; and MESC Assistant Director 


James W. Jones. 





The executive seminar has its light touch when Dr. Grundstein 
explains the importance of the informal organization. 
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A Seminar in 


By EUGENE E. BUSHA 
Personnel Director 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


T IS becoming axiomatic that the strength and 

endurance of any organization, be it government 

or private business, depends upon the capacity of 
its executives. This executive capacity is becoming 
an increasingly critical factor in the administration of 
a dynamic and complex employment security pro- 
gram. As America grows and changes, new social and 
economic needs and demands arise. Some of these 
problems are turned over to the agencies by Congress 
or State legislatures for a proposed solution or for 
efficient administration of solutions proposed by the 
legislative bodies. ~ ’ 

The Michigan Employment Security Commission 
had become increasingly aware that its top executives 
needed a new and broader perspective in their ap- 
proach to administering an increasingly complex em- 
ployment security program. It realized that its execu- 
tives through the years had moved through middle 
management positions, principally in their own narrow 
specialities. Their thinking tended to be restricted 
within the framework of the objectives and problems 
of their own specialty. It was important from an 
administrative viewpoint to overcome this natural 
executive limitation to avoid biased or narrow courses 
of action. 

A survey of the top executives of the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission showed that they had 
an average of 16 years of service. 
these executives were college-trained as accountants, 
attorneys, auditors, economists, statisticians, or in 
some other specialty, none had received any education 
or training in the broad aspects of administration. 

The Michigan Agency had given its executives con- 
siderable supervisory training. Although supervisory 
training may adequately serve the needs of first-line 
supervisors, junior executives, and middle manage- 
ment, it was found that it failed completely to prepare 
these individuals for top-level management positions. 
The reason was simple. The usual supervisory pro- 
gram was inadequate for the top management group 
because the needs of executives are different from the 
needs of supervisors. 

The total organization is the problem of the execu- 
tive. Not only is he concerned with maintaining a 
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Governor G. Mennen Williams examines “Executive and Ad- 
ministrative Practice” at the banquet on June 6, 1955. 
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Executive Development 


successful operating organization, but he must also be 
concerned with the organization’s effectiveness and 
relationship to the entire community which it serves. 
Executive needs, therefore, are related to thinking in 
abstract and general terms, to synthesizing informa- 
tion received, and to selecting the best possible course 
of action, not only for the present but also for the 
future. The executive is constantly faced with making 
important decisions in an atmosphere of complex eco- 
nomic and social forces surrounding the Agency. 

After an analysis and discussion on the part of key 
executives as to the need to foster the continued 
crowth of the Agency, it was decided that plans should 
be made for a true executive development program— 
to include training for only the top-level management 
group. It was further agreed that any executive de- 
velopment program should be construed differently 
from any of the previous so-called management de- 
velopment programs which had been sponsored by 
the Agency. In no case should the program be an 
extension or modification of training designed prin- 
cipally for supervisors. 

The next question was whether the program should 
be undertaken in conjunction with a university or 
whether it should be developed within the Agency. 
Many executives believed that ‘‘our problems are 
different,” requiring skills, knowledges, and abilities 
which could be obtained only from people acquainted 
with the employment security program. 

Executives who subscribed to this school of thinking 
also believed that any university-sponsored program 
was ‘‘ivory-towered”’ and university staffs had little 
understanding of the problems confronting the prac- 
tical, everyday administrator. These executives be- 
lieved that an agency-sponsored executive develop- 
ment program, in which there was a determined effort 
to bring together the Agency’s executives to share their 
common problems, would result in better agency 
operations. 

Others who had participated in the university pro- 
gram, stated that university people frequently tended 
to be experts in conducting discussions, drawing all 
the practical knowledge from the group and then 
passing it back. 

\nother viewpoint was that the growth of the 
university-sponsored executive development programs, 
patterned after the famous Harvard program, had 
mach to offer. The universities have always been the 
p!'mary nurturing ground for new ideas and practices 
of interest to both Government and private industry. 
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William E. Stirton presents the certificate award to Max M. 
Horton. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


certifies that 
Bax Fi. Hortoy 
has satisfactorily completed ; 
The Management Seminar 
PROGRAM FOR STATE EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


ISSUED AT DETROIT. MICHICAN, THIS DAY OF . 16s 
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The certificate awarded the 22 top executives of the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission. 


es 


James Sagel, MESC Director of Operations (right), applies 
the principles learned during the executive seminars in a 
conference with his administrative assistant, E. G. Bird. 
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Universities are in a position to make certain unique 
contributions to an executive development program 
and could expose executives to the stimuli of new ideas 
and concepts. A university-sponsored program would 
remove executives from the physical surroundings of 
their immediate job with all their pressures and irrita- 
tions. Such removal would have psychological im- 
plications in that it could provide executives with new 
perspective. To do this meant going outside the 
ordinary framework in which executives discuss their 
problems. 

Moreover, the university would be in a better posi- 
tion to obtain the services of experts in the various 
fields of administration. In other words, the univer- 
sity was in an excellent position to give professional 
direction to an executive development program where 
concepts, ideas, and insights into the many aspects of 
executives’ jobs are more important than routine or 
trite answers. 


Weighed in the Balance 


Top management decided that the advantages of a 
university-sponsored executive development program 
far outweighed the disadvantages. The Agency 
learned that Wayne University had begun a new type 
of education program with the executives of Federal 
agencies in the Detroit area. —The Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission therefore asked Wayne 
University what they could offer in terms of an execu- 
tive program. The University in turn asked: “‘What 
are the needs and problems of the Agency in terms of 
executive growth?” After a series of conferences, the 
University proposed a seminar in executive develop- 
ment. 

The specific objectives of the seminar were broken 
down into five major points or areas. These were: 


1. To foster in each executive the maximum de- 
velopment of consciously developed, truly professional 
administrative skills. 

2. To provide a group of key executives with a 
common framework of ideas respecting executive 
functions and thus to provide them with the oppor- 
tunity for joint exploration of their responsibilities for 
performance in the organization. 


3. To broaden the thinking of executive personnel 
by acquainting them with recent advances in admin- 
istration which bear upon the effective performance 
of their functions. 

4. To facilitate the fruitful exchange of ideas and 
proposals among the executive group through height- 
ened perception of individual and organization 
problems and objectives. 

5. To foster within the Agency the growth of a 
capable, flexible, informed, and well motivated execu- 
tive group responsive to the highest professional ideals 
in the public interest. 

The University emphasized that the program would 
give no pat answers or formulas for specific operating 
problems within the Agency. The program would be 
designed to expand executive administrative compe- 
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tence. It would attempt to subject administrative 
ideas and practices within the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission to reexamination and adjust- 
ment. It was hoped that in this process trial and 
error would be displaced by intelligent adaptation of 
enlightened, practical discoveries which are the result 
of systematic experiment and research into the prac- 
tical problems of administrative organizations. 

It was agreed that an attempt would be made to 
renovate the skills and knowledges of the executive 
and expand them to take into account the new ideas 
and methods now available. The University stressed 
that a program of executive development would 
strengthen the professional outlook of the first-line 
executives, with its striving for increasingly professional 
standards of behavior; it would heighten motivation 
for the acquisition and improvement of recognized 
executive skills; and it would contribute to the estab- 
lishment of an enlightened executive environment 
within the organization. 


The executive development program in its original 
planning was to cover five principal areas: The 
Executive Function and the Organization, Human 
Relations and the Organization, The Organization in 
Relation to Clientele, Framework for Organization 
Analysis, Defining and Mapping Organization Rela- 
tionships. 

The program, consisting of 28 separate weekly 
sessions, was to begin in the latter part of September 
and continue through May of the following year. 
The University agreed to try to obtain discussion 
leaders who were considered outstanding authorities, 
so that the Agency’s executives could be informed of 
the expanding technology affecting organizations and 
executives, and could tie in their own problems with 
the broad body of existing knowledge in each specific 
area of administration. 


Should Relate Theory and Practice 


The University felt, however, that it was also im- 
portant to relate relevant administrative theory to 
actual administrative practices. Therefore, outstand- 
ing executives from business and industry were invited 
to complement the theory presented. In this way the 
Agency’s executives could analyze their own problems 
in relation to the actual experiences all types of 
executives have. 


The program, as developed, was presented to the 
22 top management officials who were invited to 
attend the executive development program. As a 
result of their comments and criticisms, further changes 
were made in the program. Dr. Nathan Grundstein, 
Wayne University coordinator, was concerned that 
the program should show the way for the introduction 
of intelligent changes within the organization with 
respect to the methods in which its executives func- 
tion. Therefore, he periodically reexamined the 
program and made continuous modifications. 


At the request of the participants, the human rela- 
tions aspects of the program were expanded. The 
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fifth area, “Defining and Mapping Organization 
Relationships,” was changed to ‘‘The Administrative 
Decision.”’ As the program progressed, substitutions 
were made in the originally selected discussion leaders 
to meet the requirements of the executive group. 


In an attempt to foster an informal and congenial 
atmosphere where an unrestrained exchange of ideas 
might flow freely, each seminar was preceded by a 
dinner. Although many of the guest speakers pre- 
ferred to present their topic through a brief address 
or lecture, it was always followed by an hour of in- 
tensive discussion. During the course of the program, 
practically all training techniques, such as case study, 
conference, and demonstration, were used. These were 
supplemented by the use of visual aid material. 


Recorded for Further Study 


Because it was felt that the material presented was 
too broad in scope to be assimilated during the course 
of the seminar, a tape recording was made at each 
seminar, transcribed, reviewed, and edited by the 
speaker and finally reproduced. This material was 
then distributed to all members of the executive group 
for their further study and application of ideas per- 
taining to their own areas of responsibility. 


The seminar closed with a banquet on June 6, 1955, 
at which all participants received certificate awards. 
The occasion was considered important enough for 
the Governor of Michigan to attend and address the 
group. The Governor’s address dealt with six major 
questions which every successful government execu- 
tive should be able to answer affirmatively. These 
questions were closely related to the executive develop- 
ment program. Specifically, the Governor’s six 
questions were: 


1. Do I fully appreciate and apply the tools of good 
administration? 

2. Am I sufficiently familiar with the subject matter 
I am administering? 

3. Do I understand the general context within 
which my particular subject matter operates? 

4. How are my human relations? 

5. Am I current with what is going on in the world? 

6. Am I thinking ahead and planning for the future? 


The essential purpose of the seminar was an attempt 
to develop the vast human potential in Government 
executives which has never been fully utilized and 
which all too frequently lies dormant within the 
individual. The Seminar in Executive Development 
was a pioneering effort on the part of the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission. As far as can be 
determined, there has been little thought given to 
previous executive development programs of this scope. 


At the final session, the group evaluated the entire 
executive seminar program and also discussed what 
steps should be taken as a followup. The group 
agreed that they had obtained certain significant 
information and ideas from the program. Among 
the many ideas presented, these seem the most 
important: 
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There are no pat answers; the obvious answer may 
not be the best one. 

There is no ideal organizational structure. 

Employee participation is a strong motivating factor 
toward productivity. 

Adequate channels of communication are-impor- 
tant and difficult to maintain. 

Executives differ in viewpoint and perception. 

The informal organization structure is important 
and should not be abused. 

The human element should never be overlooked in 
the operation of the organizational structure. 

Application of the management cycle (plan—do— 
evaluate—replan) is an essential executive function. 

Dr. Robert P. Holston of Management Development 
Associates indicated at the last seminar that if execu- 
tive development is to have long-range significnace, it 
should be a method of bringing about changes in the 
executive. This requires several distinguishable stages 
in the executive development process: 

1. Recognition of the need for development and 
the motivation to take the necessary action for 
improvement. 

2. Carefully planned appropriate training, such 
as a seminar in executive development, from which 
new and improved methods of executive performance 
are learned. 

3. Recognition of certain inadequacies of executive 
performance in others. 
4. Recognition of 

performance. 

5. Systematic self-examination leading toward im- 
provement in one’s own executive development and 
performance. 

The Executive Development Program did much to 
assist the executives in understanding these stages, 
and to emphasize that, in the last analysis, they 
are responsible for their own executive development. 

Further discussion is being held on ways to continue 
the benefits derived from this program. Considera- 
tion is being given to some systematic method whereby 
the executives can train their subordinates so that 
they, too, can be helped to further the continued 
growth of the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission. 


inadequacies in one’s own 


‘ Attention is being given to reviewing and examining 
the various concepts and ideas developed during the 
seminar and to study how some of the new adminis- 
trative practices can be applied effectively within 
our own Agency. Some of the executives have stated 
that, in addition to having gained a deeper insight 
into the nature of organization and a better under- 
standing of executive responsibilities in human 
relationships, they personally have made a conscious 
attempt to put the training into actual practice. 
Many have reported that the ideas work, and they are 
deriving a greater personal satisfaction from their 
own executive performance. 

All in all, it is hoped that the Executive Development 
Program will be the basis upon which a better 


Employment Security Program in Michigan can be 
built. 
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New personnel of the Professional and Commercial Placement Office, Newark, N. J., attend an induction meeting conducted by 


Escobedo S. Posey, senior training advisor. 


The Conference as a 
Personnel Development 
Technique 


URING World War II, it was popular to define 

a conference as a “group of men who individually 

can do nothing but as a group can meet and 
decide that nothing can be done.’ When people 
complain about conferences as a waste of time, they 
usually have had some disappointing experiences to 
justify their feelings. It is indeed unfortunate that the 
improper use of a good idea can create mistaken 
impressions as to the potential values of such an 
invaluable technique. 

Since there is some confusion and loose use of 
terminology in this field, I think it is important that 
we define what we mean by a conference. We like 
the approach of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey which has been so successful in the integration 
of conferences in their management program. The 
Esso Training Center’s definition states: 
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By JOHN J. YENCIK 
Director 


New Jersey Division of Employment Security 


A conference is an informal meeting in which a group of 
people having common problems and related interests exchange 
points of view, relate individual experiences, and pool ideas in 
an effort to arrive at some definite conclusion. Conferees 
learn from each other through group thinking rather than 
through formal instruction. It is a group thinking process. 
Conferees learn to organize their own experiences, to appreciate 
the problems faced by others, and to profit from each other’s 
experiences. 


Accepting this concept of the nature of a conference, 
it is apparent that when there is a well-planned and 
organized conference program in operation the con- 
ference is one of the most valuable techniques for 
developing policies and programs and for dealing with 
operating problems. 


The conference technique is especially valuable for 
the introduction of changes in operations. The in- 
stallation of new methods is greatly facilitated if in 
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executing the changeover there is a skillful use of 
planning conferences, training conferences, and con- 
ferences to promote teamwork and coordination. As 
a change progresses from the planning stage to the 
operating stage, the apt use of the “case study” 
method in conferences is most effective in dealing 
with the irregularities that invariably crop up. 


Here in New Jersey, under our general reorganiza- 
tion program, we have been systematically reviewing 
operations and installing more modern methods, not 
only in the line bureaus but at the staff and adminis- 
trative levels. In order to obtain a “meeting of 
minds” on the new systems being planned and the 
implementation of their installation in the Division’s 
operations we initiated a series of weekly staff con- 
ferences. At these sessions, top management personnel 
of the agency meet with the four superintendents of 
our services, the deputy director, and myself. 


We have systematically analyzed the various oper- 
ations of the agency in turn, discussed policy questions 
involved, decided upon the most effective course of 
action, and proceeded to place our plans in operation. 
Problems that were encountered during the change- 
overs were brought to the staff conference for con- 
sideration and disposition. In addition to being an 
effective tool in the smooth implementation of our 
overall reorganization program, the staff conference 
technique has proved to be a most practicable method 
by which management personnel can acquire a 
mutual understanding of each other’s problems. 


In addition to the development of management and 
supervisory personnel, another important application 
of the conference technique is in the induction of new 
personnel. A good induction plan provides for the 
office manager, just before closing time of the first day, 
to confer with the new employee to get his reactions to 
his first day at the office, to discuss any questions the 
new employee may have, and to encourage the em- 
ployee to feel free to come back from time to time to 
confer on any questions or problems related to his 
work. Thus at the very outset of an employee’s 
career, the pattern of talking it over with the manager 
or conferring on the work to be done is established. 


What Are the Objectives? 


As we see it, the specific objectives of the conference 
in a management and supervisory development pro- 
gram are: 


1. To develop a working atmosphere or climate 
that will promote improved communication between 
management and the managed, between the super- 
visor and the supervised, so that they may communi- 
cate more freely with each other. 


2. To give management, supervisory, and operating 
personnel an opportunity to share and exchange ex- 
periences and to trade management “‘secrets, devices, 
and gimmicks” so that all can benefit and grow in 
ability. In this way, we multiply and spread the 
benefits of individual competence, ingenuity, and 
creativeness. 
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3. To give our personnel opportunities to think 
together and to develop together. This cannot be 
done when men confine their thoughts solely to their 
own narrow specialties. 


4. To give our personnel opportunities, as a group, 
to work on problems with which they are vitally con- 
cerned. This is where their interest is greatest, and 
where the office manager and the supervisor feel they 
are accomplishing something worth while. This will 
help them really learn ways of thinking and under- 
standing that they can apply in a practical way to 
their own jobs. 

5. To give our personnel opportunities to reexamine 
their own operations to find where improvement is 
needed and to figure out how to reinforce the strong 
points. 


Results Can Be Seen 


Although these are long-range objectives, there is 
an increasing return as skill in the use of the conference 
technique increases. In brief, the return is in terms 
of (a) improving the effectiveness of our management 
and supervisory personnel in their present jobs; (b) 
developing the capacity of our personnel to advance 
to more responsible positions; (c) harnessing the best 
brains, experience, imagination, and initiative in the 
organization to carry out the objectives and program 
of the agency; and (d) improving the organization 
teamwork which is such a prime indicator of adminis- 
trative effectiveness. 

In a report in the Harvarp Business REVIEW on 
“Ten Problems That Worry Company Presidents 
Most,”’ Lyle Spencer says, “Finding, training, and 
motivating the key executives through whom a presi- 
dent must accomplish his work is in several respects 
the thorniest and longest lasting problem he faces.” 
The problem of the employment security adminis- 
trator is very much the same. It seems to me that a 
well-planned conference program is one of the most 
productive management techniques yet devised for 
dealing with this complex problem. Ifa management 
and supervisory development program is to make sub- 
stantial progress toward its objectives, it must realize 
to the maximum the potential benefits that can accrue 
from the skillful use of the conference technique. 

Administration and management techniques change 
with the times. In earlier days the art of administra- 
tion and management was the art of getting work done 
by others. The symbol of the technique employed was 
the overseer and the whip. In a democracy the art 
of administration and management is the art of work- 
ing with others and getting work done through the 
efforts of others. The symbol of the technique em- 
ployed is a picture of men meeting in conference. 

When personnel in an organization work in the 
mood of “‘let’s talk it over’? and when there is a 
planned program for improving the skills of the staff in 
the art of conferring, you can be sure there is an effec- 
tive program for management and supervisory growth 
in the day-to-day operations of the organization. 
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Recruiting Professional Staff 


By JOHN E. MORAN 


Chief, Personnel Management 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


NE of the major problems in personnel manage- 

ment today is recruiting well-qualified profes- 

sional staff. This problem is more difficult in 
civil service than some other places because of the 
controls and restrictions that are inherent in the appli- 
cation of the merit system principle. 

The Wisconsin State Employment Service provides 
a career service for its professional employees as a 
matter of policy. The entry-level class of Interviewer 
I is the only class to which we now make appointments 
from an open, competitive civil service examination. 
All others are filled by competitive promotion within 
our own agency. 

In selecting appointees for Inverviewer I positions, 
therefore, we are concerned not only with the ability 
of the candidate to perform the job duties of an inter- 
viewer, but also in his possession of the potential 
capacity for advancement to technical, supervisory, 
and administrative posts. If we are to be adequately 
staffed at all levels of operation, it is imperative that 
we secure well-qualified beginners for the class of 
Interviewer I. ? 

It is in this beginning class that we experience con- 
siderable employee turnover. The chief reason is 
that the salary range for Interviewer I is considerably 
lower than the rate paid for comparable jobs in other 
governmental jurisdictions and in private industry. 
In addition, the training and experience they receive 
as interviewers makes them desirable prospects for 
other employers. This is evidenced by turnover 
figures. 

During the past year, 60 percent of those who re- 
signed did so to accept better paying jobs, and in every 
instance the new assignment was in a field of peronnel 
work based largely on their WSES experience. Of 
the others who left these jobs, 27 percent resigned for 
personal reasons not connected with other employ- 
ment, and 13 percent were terminated for failure to 
qualify during their probationary periods. The per- 
centages vary from year to year; ordinarily, a larger 
group leave to accept other jobs. 

A College Degree Required 

In order to qualify for this class, a candidate should 
have a college degree, preferably with a major in 
personnel or business administration, psychology or 
psychometry, or vocational guidance. Responsible 


experience in personnel work may be substituted for 


the educational requirement. 

Since this is an entry job, and since the salary is low, 
we receive very few applications from experienced 
workers, and so we rely heavily on securing recent 
college students. For this reason, it has been our 
practice to hold examinations twice a year to attract 
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February and June graduates. However, it has been 
a matter of concern that recent civil service registers 
have furnished neither the number nor the quality of 
male candidates necessary for our requirements. 

We have been able to fill vacancies for women inter- 
viewers without too much difficulty since the turnover 
rate for these employees is low. But the problem of 
securing male interviewers, in which category most of 
our professional turnover falls, is serious. 


Scheduled to Attract June Graduates 

For example, an examination for Interviewer I was 
announced on March 28, 1955 with the object of 
securing June college graduates. The deadline for 
filing applications was April 18 and the examination 
was scheduled for-May 7. Our merit system agency, 
the Wisconsin Bureau of Personnel, had already 
started recruitment activity by participating in career 
conferences at the various colleges in the State. At 
these conferences, the bureau representative explained 
the various specialities and needs of State departments, 
and specifically outlined the opportunity for a career 
in personnel work in the Wisconsin State Employment 
Service. 

As soon as the examination for Interviewer I was 
scheduled, the bureau sent announcements to all 
college placement officials, as well as to radio stations, 
newspapers, and other publicity media. In addition, 
all of our local employment offices were advised of 
the recruitment campaign. 

On May 24 we received the register of eligibles 
resulting from the examination. Of the 44 men certi- 
fied to us, 30 were no longer available, largely because 
they had accepted other employment. In addition, 
31 qualified candidates failed to report for the exami- 
nation, presumably because they had secured other 
jobs, so that a total of 61 candidates were lost to us 
between the time the examination was announced 
and the time we were able to interview for selection. 
Of the remaining 14 candidates, we hired 11, but 
were unable to fill all our vacancies. 

With Bureau of Personnel representatives, an analy- 
sis of our failure to secure a sufficient number of quali- 
fied male candidates was made, and we found that 
three major factors were involved. 

In the first place, the salary for Interviewer I is 
lower than that generally paid for similar work in 
other governmental jurisdictions or in private indus- 
try. Since the compensation plan for Wisconsin 
State employees is established biennially by the 
legislature, this is a matter over which neither the 
bureau nor our agency had any immediate control. 

Second, the supply of recent college graduates has 
not kept pace with the demand, due in part to the 
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fact that a large number go into military service upon 
graduation. In addition, an increasing number are 
specializing in such fields as the sciences, engineering, 
medicine, and similar professions, with fewer students 
in the liberal arts colleges from which we try to secure 
our workers. Here again were factors over which we 
had no control. 

Third, during the lengthy period between recruit- 
ment and referral many candidates were being lost 
to other employment. When private industry re- 
cruits a well-qualified applicant for work, an imme- 
diate offer of employment can be made. But because 
we must operate under merit system regulations, we 
can offer only the possibility of employment. ‘The 
applicant must first take a civil service examination, 
and, if he passes it successfully, he must then, be within 
reach for consideration before we can talk business. 
The time lag is caused by the fact that sufficient time 
must be allowed to circularize the examination an- 
nouncement, process the applications received, and 
construct, administer, and score the examinations. 

As a matter of policy, the Bureau of Personnel 
does not favor provisional appointments, since they 
are easily subject to an abuse of merit system prin- 
ciples. Bureau officials were concerned over this 
time-lag factor, and after consultation it was decided 
that we try an intensive recruitment effort for the next 
examination and that if the results were unsatisfac- 
tory we might then resort to continuous examination. 

In November 1955, when the announcement of a 
new examination for Interviewer I was issued, a 
campaign of intensive recruitment for male candidates 
was organized. Field Representatives from the State 
office visited each local office to assist in developing 
productive methods and sources of recruitment. 


Too Late for 1955 Graduates 


At the outset it was realized that 1955 college 
graduates would probably not now be available. 
The quality group would be employed and would not 
be interested in changing jobs so soon after accepting 
new employment. For this reason, we concentrated 
on other groups and all staff members directly con- 
cerned themselves in recruiting candidates. 

Veterans Employment Representatives found a 
productive group of prospects in those men who had 
entered military service immediately upon graduation 
from college and who had just been released from 
active duty. For one thing, they were not exposed to 
college recruiters and so did not face quite as much 
competition for their interest. 

Counselors canvassed applicants who had graduated 
within the past few years and who were vocationally 
dissatisfied. Where their interests and aptitudes were 
directed to personal contact work, we found that they 
made likely candidates. 

Employer Relations Representatives explained our 
recruitment effort to the personnel officers of the firms 
they visited. In a number of instances, these officers 
were able to furnish the names of young men who 
had applied to them for personnel work, and we 
secured a number of candidates from this source. 
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In addition, publicity was released to newspapers, 
radio, and television stations, and other news media, 
localizing the story as much as possible. 

This direct recruitment enabled us to give the 
candidate more information about the type of work 
he would perform and about our personnel policies 
and civil service procedures. This brought about a 
better understanding of the opportunities in our 
agency and also made for a better acceptance of the 
time-lag involved in the examination process. 

In mid-December 1955, we received a register con- 
taining the names of 53 male eligibles for the class of 
Interviewer I, 45 of whom were recruited by our local 
offices. This demonstrates that only by intensive 
recruitment can we hope to staff our professional 
positions adequately. 

We realize, of course, that we will still have diffi- 
culty in recruiting and retaining the caliber of profes- 
sional worker necessary for efficient, effective opera- 
tion of our employment service. Unless we can pay 
a salary commensurate with the responsibility of the 
job, the best recruitment effort is an empty gesture. 
Our prime endeavor now must be concerned with 
securing adequate compensation for our professional 
workers. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


(Continued from Cover 2) 


Now, I think, speaking roughly, by leadership we mean 
the art of getting someone else to do something that you 
want done because he wants to do it, not because your posi- 
tion of power can compel him to do it, or your position of 
authority. A commander of a regiment is not necessarily 
aleader. He has all of the appurtenances of power given by 
a set of Army regulations by which he can compel unified 
action. He can say to a body such as this, ‘“‘Rise,’”’ and “‘Sit 
down.” You do it exactly. But that is not leadership. 


Now a leader makes use of the powers inherent in a posi- 
tion, as he establishes the influence of his leadership. But 
this is only a part. He never rests there. He gets over to 
the individual with whom he is working that he does hope 
to understand that individual, that he is sympathetic when a 
child is sick, or anything else is happening that troubles 
that individual. 


I have worked for a long time with bodies of public 
servants, both in uniform and without. I am convinced 
that this item of leadership concerning which I presume to 
take up some of your time, is not only of importance, it is 
of growing importance. And again, I give you the reason: 
because we must organize hierarchies of command reaching 
from somebody who is the boss, on down three or four, 
then on down three or four more until you have millions. 
It becomes more difficult for personal qualities to reach 
down to the last individual. 


Now, there is the problem. How do you pick your 
people? How do you impress those that you meet so that 
they in turn will take their own methods and their own 
ways? And some leaders are scrawny little people, and 
some are big and handsome guys, and so on. It makes no 
difference. If they have got this in their hearts, they can be 
leaders. That is the job that I think as you study policies, 
as you study methods, you must never forget. We assume 
it, and presume it, and insist upon it. And no man and no 
woman who shows a lack of concern about this matter, who 
dismisses it, should ever be allowed to go too high in the 
service. Because humans are still humans, they will respond 
to human consideration, to human kindness, to human 
courtesy. These are the cheapest and most valuable items 
that I know in dealing with another. 
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International Couneil 
for Personnel Development 
in Employment Seeurity 


MONG the various governmental services, em- 
ployment security stands out as one particularly 
attractive to those who would dedicate a career 

to the welfare of their fellow man and the economy 
of their land. 

Through a realization that employment security is 
attractive as a career service, personnel throughout 
the program have been joined by State administrators 
in an effort to organize a program of personnel devel- 
opment within the general scope and policy of our 
present employment security system. This program 
of improvement in the overall performance and com- 
petence of employment security staff is designed to 
encourage career service and promote to whatever 
degree possible a spirit of professional competence 
among the personnel. 

As an initial step in the program, the International 
Council for Personnel Development in Employment 
Security was organized at a meeting held in Chicago 
on March 31 and April 1 and 2, 1955. The Inter- 
national Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security, through its Council for Professional Advance- 
ment, had previously canvassed the membership of 
the association and found that considerable emphasis 
was placed on the need for personnel development 
and the encouragement of professional advancement. 
That council felt it wise to develop a plan for a 
long-range program for personnel development, call- 
ing upon other groups inside and outside the employ- 
ment security program to aid in a broad and intense 
study of ways and means of developing personnel for 
professional or career service. 


Study Group Proposed 


A general study group was proposed which would 
include representation from the association, State 
administrators, the Bureau of Employment Security, 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission of Canada, 
personnel officers of State agencies, the Civil Service 
Assembly, and university representatives. 

At its annual meeting in Asheville, N. C., in 1954, 
IAPES approved the establishment of a joint council 
as a work order committee. 


The National executive committee of the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies meeting 
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in New Orleans in 1954 was presented with the 
proposal for the creation of a joint committee to 
concern itself with: 

1. Identification of professional fields of work in 
the employment security programs. 

2. Determination of the field of knowledge involved 
in each of these professional fields. 

3. Definition of minimum education, training, and 
experience prerequisites for employment in each of 
these fields. 

At a meeting in Washington, D. C., on November 
30 and December 1 and 2, 1954, the Interstate Con- 
ference Committee agreed to participate and in- 
structed its president to name two State administra- 
tors, two personnel technicians, and two training 
officers from State agencies to serve on the joint 
committee. 

At the Chicago meeting, there was considerable 
discussion covering all phases of recruitment and 
selection devices, how to retain competent personnel, 
how to develop present staff, and how to understand 
the differences between problems in the United States 
and Canada. Discussion was also centered on how 
broad or how limited the objectives of the proposed 
council should be. 

The group acknowledged the need for recognition 
of the practical viewpoints of program administration 
within the scope and policy of the existing Federal- 
State employment security system, taking into con- 
sideration prerogatives of administrators, personnel, 
advocates of the spoils system versus those of the 
merit system, State and Federal viewpoints, unem- 
ployment insurance and employment service, political 
aspects of personnel administration, and a general 
self-evaluation by employment security personnel. 

The group unanimously adopted the following 
statement of objectives as drafted by a subcommittee: 
The area for study, exploration, and action within the purview 
of the committee is almost limitless. Your subcommittee 
recommends that the following objective be adopted: ‘“‘to 


improve the overall performance and competence of employ- 
ment security staff.” 


We further recommend that the immediate objective be limited 
to the improvement of staff performance in the basic tasks of 
placement and unemployment insurance interviewing. As a 
method of pursuing our objective, we recommend the establish- 
ment of three subcommittees on recruitment, retention and 
promotion, and development. 
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Pictured above are the initial members of the International Council for Personnel Development in Employment Security. Seated 
left to right: Ernest C. Desormeaux, Canadian Unemployment Insurance Commission; Edward Wood, Missouri agency training officer; 
Eugene Busha, Michigan agency personnel director; [APES president Ralph P. Hartley; IAPES secretary Marian E. Perry (who acted 
as secretary of the session); and Donald M. McSween, Tennessee agency administrator. 


Standing, left to right: Ealton L. Nelson, BES; O. E. Ault, Canadian Civil Service Commission; Hal Gwinn, BES; Charles Cushman, 
Rhode Island State personnel director; [APES second vice-president W. Garnett Johnson; Arthur M. Reagan, Louisiana agency chief 
of personnel and training; IAPES first vice-president John B. Griffin; Harry F. Smith, New York agency personnel director; and 

















Charles S$. Gardiner, Texas merit system director. 


McSween, Thomas H. Bride, Rhode Island agency director (not shown), Smith, Busha, Wood, and Reagan represented the Inter- 
state Conference. [James R. Tichenor, acting administrator of the Ohio agency, has since replaced Bride; Harry VanBrunt, Florida 
agency chief of personnel and training, replaced Reagan.| Griffin and Johnson, who have since moved up to president and first 
vice-president, respectively, and Hartley represented IAPES. Miss Gwinn and Nelson represented the Bureau. Cushman, Ault, 
and Gardiner represented the Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada. Desormeaux represented the Canadian 


Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


We further recommend that the overall committee discuss under 
each of these separate headings specific points to be included in 
the responsibility of each subcommittee. 


Assignments were given to the committees as follows: 


The Committee on Recruitment was given the assignment of studying 
salaries and fringe benefits; classification plans, with attention 
to integrated or separate classes; minimum requirements, with 
attention to realistic performance factors inherent in jobs; and 
selection devices. 


The Committee on Retention and Promotion was given the assign- 
ment of investigating methods of promotion, opportunities for 
promotion, incentives, and layoffs and separations. 


The Committee on Development was assigned the task of looking 
into basic training, formal and on-the-job training, problems of 
specialization, use of outside training resources, adequate rating 
systems in relation to potential employee abilities, methods of 
selling development programs to employees, and consideration 
of time-in-grade requirements. 


The council is spacing its meetings so that each 
committee of the council will have an opportunity 
between meetings to develop a specific phase of its 
overall assignment. As a committee completes each 
phase of its assignment, it will prepare a report on the 
study and findings to be submitted to the council. 
Such reports will include methods used in conducting 
this study, findings of the committee, and recom- 
mendations. Each study report will be submitted to 
the full council for review and approval. 
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Upon the completion of a draft study report, it will 
be submitted to the chairman of the council for dis- 
tribution to all council members. All members will 
thoroughly study the report and prepare comments 
and criticisms based on the content of the report and 
the manner in which it meets the objectives and policy 
of the council. 

The council will either accept the report or instruct 
the committee on methods of further development or 
revision in line with its overall policy. Representa- 
tives of the various organizations participating in the 
council will report to their respective organizations 
in the manner required by each organization. 

As studies are completed and published, they will 
be submitted to the various groups represented on the 
council. In no case will the recommendations of the 
council be binding on its representative organizations. 
The findings and recommendations of the council will 
be submitted for the information of each organization 
in the hope that such studies will be helpful in the 
development of personnel in employment security. 

The Chairman of the International Council for 
Personnel Development is W. Garnett Johnson, 
Executive Assistant, Kentucky Department of Eco- 
nomic Security and the Vice Chairman is Donald M. 
McSween, Commissioner, Tennessee Department of 
Employment Security. 
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Staff Training 


in the Loeal Office 


N analyzing and planning training in the local 

office, it is important to keep in mind that action 

is the goal of the whole employment security 
organization. We must, of necessity, leave the field 
of theory and imaginative application of theory, as 
well as the idealistic approach to local office operation, 
and consider the practical application to accomplish 
the purposes and objectives of the complex organiza- 
tion of which the local office is the field of action. 

It is necessary to know exactly in what area training 
is needed, not only as it applies to the office as a whole, 
but as it applies to individual staff members and staff 
member assignments. At this point, adequate local 
office training differs from training programs neces- 
sary at other levels of operations because it becomes 
at least in part—an individual training process rather 
than an organizational training program. 

It would appear that in a great many instances 
local office staff training breaks down at this point 
because local office managers fail to realize that group 
training at this level is not enough. Training must 
be planned for the specific purpose of improving indi- 
vidual job performance and for impressing each worker 
with the importance of his individual activity and its 
contribution to the total operation. 

It would be logical to say, then, that the first process 
in planning an effective local office training program 
is to analyze the types of training needed to improve 
individual job performance. There are, of course, 
certain rather obvious and routine steps which would 
be the responsibility of the manager—assignment of 
a qualified instructor, provision for suitable space in 
which to give training, and arrangement of time. 

A “must” for effective local office training is that 
the instructor have wide and complete knowledge not 
only of the subject matter to be taught, but of the 
needs of the individuals to be trained, including their 
weak and strong points. The responsibility of the 
instructor goes far beyond this initial preparation, 
however. The effectiveness of the training, if it is to 
be translated into terms of efficiency and activity in 
the day’s work, depends to a large degree on the 
method of presentation. Training should never be 
dull, monotonous, or boring. Much too frequently 
it turns out to be just that. 

It is a major responsibility of the instructor to be 
interesting and to make the subject matter come 
alive—in common, everyday terminology. The basic 
purpose of the instructor, therefore, should be to 
transmit interestingly, colorfully, and (we hope) 
indelibly to the minds of his students the subject 
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at hand rather than to demonstrate, as is so often 
the case, his knowledge of the subject matter to be 
taught. In most instances, students who go to sleep 
during a training session reflect the ineffectiveness 
of the instructor, rather than a lack of interest on the 
part of the student. 

It is the responsibility of the instructor first of all 
to create interest and a desire to learn and to maintain 
this interest throughout the training session. He 
must always remember that failure to create and main- 
tain individual interest will result in the worker’s 
failing to put the things he has learned into action. 

In maintaining-a well-trainéd local office staff, 
training cannot be turned on and off in the same man- 
ner as a water faucet, but it must continue to move 
like the murmuring brook, through each mountain, 
valley, and plateau of everyday’s work. 

Day-to-day training or followup training comes as 
a natural sequel to any more formal training program, 
and this should be done without any desire to develop 
a perfect worker. The purpose is to provide incentive 
for better-than-average performance of all staff mem- 
bers without developing tension and anxiety. 

Staff training should never leave the individual 
with a feeling that he has shouldered a heavy, difficult 
load. It should be a stimulant that contributes to 
efficiency and creates pride in the organization—a 
feeling of belonging, a personal interest in the overall 
accomplishment, and a desire to contribute to it. 
These various facets of staff training very often are 
not considered in planning for training. They are, 
however, of vital importance and are the direct 
responsibility of planning and training personnel. 

There is a vast difference in the type of training 
needed for local office operation and training needed 
at other levels in employment security. At the local 
office level, practical day-to-day application of volu- 
minous procedures and complex program require- 
ments must be made to result in practical, logical 
application of them. And this must go on while the 
office deals with thousands of individuals and hundreds 
of manufacturing and business establishments. 

Local office training must develop people who are 
practical, who are flexible, and who can swing with 
the rapid changes of a fluctuating and growing 
economy in which the problem of the individual 
cannot be overlooked. It is the responsibility of local 
office managers and supervisors to train workers 
adequately for this difficult assignment. It is, indeed, 
a responsibility with a challenge. 
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